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had continued in the body until the present pe- 
riod, and that they had gone on to “ multiply and 
replenish the earth,” without any being removed 
by death; where would the countless myriads 
have found room for existence? I have no idea 
that the human body was ever intended to be im- 
mortal; for it was made of earthly materials, 
which are subject to decay ; and we know that 
our bodies are continually changing by absorption 
and secretion, so that the particles which com- 
posed them at one period of life, are entirely 
removed at another.” I do not think the mor- 
tality of our bodies is any proof of our being born 
in a state of sin; for even the holy body of the 
Messiah was liable to death, or else he could not 
have been slain. He called his body his tem- 
ple, saying, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” When I say that “ the 
wages of sin is death” to tke soul, I do not mean 
that the soul of the sinner ceases to exist, but 
that it ceases to be actuated by the spirit of God, 
who is the life of the righteous soul: for it is 
said in the scriptures, that “‘ they who are living 
in pleasures, are dead while they live.” They 
have lost the influences of Divine life, and are 
like withered branches, ready to be cut off. 

The second objection is founded on the chil- 
dren being born in the image of their parents — 
Now it is not said in Genesis, that Adam’s chil- 
dren were all born in his image; for Seth is the 
only one mentioned as being born in his father’s 
likeness. It is not an unusual thing, in the pre- 
sent day, for a child to bear the image of his fa- 


ther stamped on his person ; but who among us 
would be so unjust as to impute to children the 
guilt of their parents, from a circumstance like 


this? It is said in the apocryphal book of the 
wisdom of Solomon, that by Divine Wisdom “the 
first formed father of the world was brought out 
of his fall ;” and if any of his children were born 
after he was thus restored to the Divine image, 
can we suppose that these would be purer than 
the rest ? Ido not think they would, for we find 
no such effects in the present day. 

I believe that every soul is the immediate gift 
and creation of God, agreeable to scripture testi- 
mony, ‘“‘ The dust shall return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” Kee. xii. 7. If therefore the soul or spi- 
rit of man be the gift of God, it must come pure 
out of his hands. 

The third objection rests upon passages of 
scripture, all of which admit of a different inter- 
pretation, and one that is far more consistent with 
the character of a wise and benevolent Creator. 
A number of these passages speak in general 
terms of the whole human race, as being in a cor- 
rupt or fallen state, which I readily grant was 
true; but the scriptures themselves mention a 
number of exceptions. For instance, it is said 
of man before the flood, that “ every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 


tinually ;” and that ‘God looked upon the 
earth, and behold it was corrupt; for all flesh 
had corrupted his way upon the earth.” Yet it 
is said in the same chapter, that Noah, who was 
then living, was ‘‘a just man, and perfect in 
his generation,” and that ‘‘ Noah walked with 
God.” 

It is very common, even now, to speak of cities 
and nations in general terms, and to give to a 
whole people the character which we think gen. 
erally prevails among them; but no one sup. 
poses that in such cases there are not many ex. 
ceptions. For my own part, I believe that there 
always have been good people in every age of the 
world, and that many who have passed through 
life unnoticed in the vale of obscurity, are now 
enjoying their reward in heaven. ‘There are a 
great many excellent characters mentioned in the 
Bible, and some who are represented as_perfeet. 
‘“‘ Enoch walked with God three hundred years, 
and he was not, for God took him.” “ Noah was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation.” Job 
was “ perfect and upright,” and one that “ feared 
God and eschewed evil.” It is said of Abraham, 
that he ‘obeyed the voice of God, and kept his 
commandments, and his statutes, and his laws.” 
Gen. xxvi. 5. And he obtained the dignified ti- 
tle of “ the friend of God.” James ii. 23. The 
character of doseph appears to have been with- 
out blemish, and it is said, “‘ The Lord was with 
him.” The prophet Samuel was called in child- 
hood to the service of God, and served him all 
his days. 

It appears that there were good men in the days 
of king David, for he says, “ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” There is reason to believe that 
Elijah was a perfect man, for he was translated ; 
and Daniel, and some others of the prophets, ap- 
pear to have lived in great favor withGod. If 
such a state of perfection was attained by some 
before the Christian dispensation, may we not 
conclude that there have been a still greater num- 
ber of such characters since ? 

There is not a single passage in the Scriptures, 
which says that the guilt of Adam is imputed to 
his offspring ;—they do not even prove that there 
is any inherent depravity in man. The expres 
sions of David, where he says, “‘ I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” 
(Ps. li. 5,) were uttered at a time when he was 
under deep conviction for actual transgression ; 
but if they must be taken literally, they only 
prove that his mother was a sinner. 

What is sin? Is it not “ the transgression of 
the law?” and “ where there is no law, there is 
no transgression.” Jesus said of the Jews, “ If 
I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin ; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin.” John xv. 22. The spirit of Christ still 
makes known to every man his duty; and until 
we disobey him, we have no sin.’’ It is true that 
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it is said, “ By m to sald, * By the dschelienced! ene ueneuy tenth, eaten” Gn Sieh dandbements- abhi disobedience of one man many 
have been made sinners ;” but this expression 
may be applied to others besides Adam. It is 
said of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, that he 
‘¢ made Israel to sin ;”’ and that “ the children of 
Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which 
he did; they departed not from them.” Where- 
fore it is said, that Josiah * made all that were 
resent in Israel to serve the Lord their God ; 
and all his days they departed not from following 
the Lord, the God of their fathers.” Now, when 
we consider the relation in which Adam stood to 
the human family, it is not surprising that many 
of them should follow his early example; and 
that these again should influence others to swerve 
from the path of rectitude. Such a result is per- 
fectly consistent with what we know of the cha- 
racter of man. 

The Apostle Paul, after speaking of “the chil- 
dren of disobedience,” Eph. ii. 3, says, “ Among 
whom we also had our conversation in times past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
the children vf wrath, even as others.” But in 
another place, the same apostle says, “‘ The gen- 
tiles which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained inthe law ; these having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves ; ; which show forth 
the works of the law written in their hearts.” 
Rom. ii. 14. 

Now, if the first of these texts proves that 
some men have been sinners “ by nature,” the 
second one proves | that others have been right- 
eous ‘‘by nature.” I understand the apostle’s 
doctrine to be, that when we “ fulfil the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind,” we come into the 
nature of the children of wrath, who are the 
children of disobedience ; but when we show 
forth the works of the Divine law written in our 
hearts, we become “partakers of the Divine 
nature.” “As by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” Here 
the reason is assigned why spiritual death hath 
passed upon all men; it is because all have 
sinned, and not because of any imputed guilt. 
And the same apostle has said, that “as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall < ‘all be made alive.” 
He does not say that we all died in Adam: but 
he speaks in the present tense, and says, “In 
Adam all die.”’ Now let us consider what na- 
ture it is that we have derived from Adam. Is 
it not ouranimal nature? It cannot be our spi- 
ritual nature; for God only is “the Father of 
spirits,” Heb. xii. 9. Hf, then, we are governed 
by this animal or earthly nature which we derive 
from Adam, we die; for “to be carnally-minded 
is death ;”” but if we become obedient to “ the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” we 
shall live ; i for to “ be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.” The name Adaw, signifies earthy ; 
and the apostle says, “ The first man is of the 
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earth, earthy.” The first developments which 
take place in the infancy of man, are his animal 
appetites ; for “ that is not first which is spirit- 
ual, but that which is natural, and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.” These appetites are 
necessary to our animal existence, and they are 
not evil in themselves; but they become evil to 
us, when we suffer them to have dominion over 
us; for they are good servants, but bad masters. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Religious Magazine. 
SECRET PRAYER. 


I am moreand more convinced that the prayer 
which most benefits the heart, and secures the 
blessings it needs, is the inward prayer of the 
soul, when the mind, without vocal utterance, 
lifts its thoughts on high, and the heart pours 
forth its yearnings, in silent communings with 
the Everlasting Father. This is a form and 
manner of prayer which can be exercised at all 
times and in all places, in the evening as we lay 
our heads down to rest, in the morning when we 
rise from our slumbers, i in the intervals of labor 
through the day, in our contemplations of the 
outward world, the heavens and the earth, in our 
thoughts of a better world, of God and his in- 
finite goodness towards us. 

Such prayers can be offered without prayer- 
book or liturgy,—as well in the open air, un- 
der the rich canopy of heaven, in the fields and 
forests, by the wayside, or in the crowded city, 
as in the costliest sanctuary. 

Itis a remarkable fact, that our Saviour never 
recommended public prayer. The manner of 
praying practised by the Pharisees he decidedly 
condemned, as well for the motive that prompted 
it, as for the vain repetitions and the ostenta- 
tious publicity that characterized it. Itis not to 
be inferred from this that public prayer, as an 
act of publis worship, in the sanctuary, is con- 
demned, but we may derive a lesson from it as 
to the manner and place of our individual and 
personal acts of devotion, that they should never 
be unnecessarily public. The Saviour advises 
that our prayers should be offered in secret. 
‘“‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly.” By this 
we are to understand, not a particular room or- 
closet in our dwellings, but the closet of our 
hearts, where in private meditation and prayer 
we may hold communion with our Father in 
heaven ; and though we see him not with our 
natural : eyes, and those who are around us are 
not aware of our inward emotions and heaven- 
ward desires, He will, if it is best for us, give 
us the desire of our hearts. 

I have always been favorably impressed with 
the views and practice of the Friends, or Quakers 
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on this subject. A more benevolent, upright and | as honorable to his Christian character as it was 
Christian people there is not, probably, in this| characteristic of the simplicity and childlike na. 
lower world. How pleasantly I have been affected, | ture of his faith, and the strength of his trust 
in sitting down with them at their meals, to join| in the Divine Providence. 
in the silent thanksgiving to the Creator, by a| The habit of secret or private devotion begets 
brief pause, before commencing the repast ! I]a proper feeling of dependence upon God, anda 
cannot but think this more sincere and heartfelt | habit of communion with the Spirit of God. Js 
than the usual repetition of nearly the same|is a source of strength in temptation, of comfort 
words, commonly called “ asking a blessing,” or|in affliction, and of spiritual advancement, ig 
“ grace before meat.” Every heart seems to be| the development and growth of the soul’s bestaf. 
engaged in the silent exercise, instead of Jistening | fections, emotions, and powers. Let every Chris. 
to the words that are often said, but not always] tian, and every one who aspires to the Christian 
felt. life, cultivate the practice of frequent prayer, as 
Nevertheless, there isa holy influence exerted|a regular habit of the mind and heart, remem. 
upon the minds of a family bya daily reading of} bering the promise of Him whose word has never 
the Scriptures and a united offering of prayer ;| failed : “ And your Father who seeth in secret” 
and the practice may be justly regarded as an|(who knows your inward desires and purposes) 
act of private devotion, though not of secret} ‘will reward you openly.” Such a habit will 
prayer. The Psalms of David furnish many aids| prove a shield against the arrows of misfortune, 
to such a service, and the reading of them in|a balm for the wounded spirit, and a renewing 
alternate verses, the parent leading, and the rest| power in the soul, giving courage and fortitude 
of the family responding, all joining in the Lord’s| in the midst of danger, hope in the hour of des. 
prayer at the close, forms a most beautiful and} pondency, and peace in the storm of adversity, 
profitable exercise. No liturgical service can be| In the soul that thus holds a living communion 
better adapted to cultivate the spirit of devotion| with God, there is light when all without is dark. 
in a family than this. ness, there are calmness and resignation in the 
But such an exercise should not take the place] midst of peril and death. 
of secret prayer, or become a substitute for it.| Give me, then, the spirit of prayer, that | 
Every child should be taught to commune, for| may, through its influence, have a closer walk 
himself or herself, with our Heavenly Father,| with God, and feel that I am ever beneath his 
by means of private devotion, at first in such|sheltering care. By daily prayer and effort, in 
simpie forms and words as are adapted to the|the midst of life’s trials and difficulties, may I 
comprehension and wants of the infant mind,|lean upon God, and be led by his fatherly hand! 
and afterwards by the use of the Lord’s prayer,] When my earthly prospects grow dim, and hv- 
and by silent offerings of the heart, until they} man love and friendship wax cold—when sick- 
shall learn from their own experience the truth| ness and sorrow oppress my soul, and the shadow 
of Montgomery’s beautiful definition of prayer,|of death seems to be over me—through the habit 
in that dear, familiar hymn,— of secret prayer may I know that my Heavenly 
« Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, Father is ever near, and that his hand is out 
Uttered or unexpressed,” &c. stretched to uphold and strengthen me! When 
Among the most touching and simple of in- tig the er “* a duty 
fant prayers that was ever composed, are the pean Pp icon aeagelbetiy ts egh br scarggprann > 
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words so universally familiar in Christian|?™ 2" wanderipg mazes lost ;” when my love 
Reet of self and of the world is leading me away from 
? 





an thee, my Father—then, by whatever discipline 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 1 . h 
I pray the Lord my eoul to keep ; may be needfui to my soul, O bring me to thy- 
If I should die before I wake, self again, and keep me ever near to thee ! 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” J. G. F. 
This prayer is generally the first lesson of de- : ; ; 
votion the Christian mother gives her child,— Beauty 1s & short-lived flower, which is easily 
© the slunplest form of specsh withered. A cultivated mind is a treasure whieh 
That infant lips can try.” increases every moment; it is a rich soil, which 


And the fact is a significant and beautiful one, ee 


that it has continued to be the form of private r - 
prayer with many persons, not only through the ae 

years of childhood, but during the whole of life. ee Ne 

John Quincy Adams, the great American states-| The father who plunges into business so deep- 
man, declared, not long previous to the close of} ly, that he has no leisure for domestic duties and 
his earthly career, that for nearly eighty years| pleasures, and whose only intercourse with his 
he had never sunk to sleep upon his pillow with-| children consists in a brief word of authority, or 
out offering this prayer of his childhood,—a fact {a surly lamentation over their intolerable expen- 
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Siveness, is equally to be pitied and to be blamed. 
What right has he to devote to other pursuits the 
time which God has allotted to his children? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he cannot support 
his family in their present style of living, with- 
out this effort. I ask, by what right can his 
family demand to live in a manner which re- 
quires him to neglect his most solemn and im- 
portant duties? Nor is it an excuse to say that 
he wishes to leave them a competence. Is he 
under any obligation to leave them that compe- 
tence which he desires? Is it an advantage to 
be relieved from the necessity of labor? Besides, 
is money the only desirable bequest which a fa- 
ther can leave to his children? Surely, well- 
cultivated intellects; hearts sensible to domestic 
affection, the love of parents, of brethren and 
sisters ; a taste for home pleasures; habits of 
order, regularity and industry; hatred of vice, 
and vicious men, and a lively sensibility to the 
excellence of virtue ; are as valuable a legacy as 
an inheritance of property—simple property, 
purchased by the loss of every habit which would 
render that property a blessing. 


INTERESTING LETTER WRITTEN IN 1653. 


“Dear Friend,—I have long professed to serve 
and worship the true God, and as I thought, 
above many sects, attained to a high pitch in re- 
ligion ; but now, alas! I find my work will not 
abide the fire. My notions were swelling vani- 
ties, without power or life. What it was to love 
enemies, to bless them that curse, to render good 
for evil, to use the world as using it not, to lay 
down life for the brethren, J never understood ; 
what purity and perfection meant, I never tasted. 
All my religion was, but the hearing of the ear, 
the believing and talking of a God and Christ in 
heaven, or a place at a distance, I knew not 
where. Oh! how gracious was the Lord to me 
in carrying me to Judge Fell’s, to see the won- 
ders of his power and wisdom—a family walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, conversing daily 
with Him, crucified to the world, and living only 
to God. I was so confounded, all my knowledge 
and wisdom became folly; my mouth was stop- 
ped, my conscience convinced, and the secrets 
of my heart were made manifest, and that Lord 
was discovered to be near, whom I ignorantly 
worshipped. I could have talked of Christ in the 
saints, the hope of glory, but it was a riddle to 
me. And truly, dear friend, I must tell thee I 
have now lost all my religion, and am in such 
distress, I have no hope nor foundation left. My 
justification and assurance have forsaken me, and 
I am even like a poor shattered vessel, tossed to 
and fro, without a pilot or rudder; as blind, 
dead, and helpless, as thou canst imagine. I 
never felt corruption so strong, and temptation 
80 prevailing, as now; I have a proud, hard, 
Hlinty heart, that cannot be sensible of my misery. 
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When I deeply consider how much precious time 
I have wasted, and how unprofitably I have lived, 
my spirit feels a sudden fear; but I am still fly- 
ing to my old refuge, and there my thoughts are 
diverted. What it means to wait upon God, I 
cannot apprehend; and the confusions in my 
own spirit, together with the continual tempta- 
tions from without, are so great, | cannot under- 
stand or perceive the small still voice of the 
Lord. 

‘“What thou told me of George Fox, I found 
true: when thou seest him or J. Naylor—they 
both know my condition better than myself,— 
move them, if neither of them be drawn this way, 
to help me with their counsel by letter. They 
are full of pity and compassion, and though I 
was their enemy, they are my friends, and so is 
Francis Howgil, from whom I received a letter 
full of tenderness and wholesome advice. Oh! 
how welcome would the faces of any of them be 
to me; truly I think I could scorn the world to 
have fellowship with them. But I find my heart 
is full of deceit, and I exceedingly fear to be 
beguiled, as I have been, and to be reduced into 
a form without power, into a profession before I 
possess the Truth; which will multiply my 
misery, and deprive me both of God and the 
world. It will much refresh me to receive any 
lines from thee; but be thou faithful. Thou 
mayest perceive by my Ashdod language, what 
countryman [ am—even of the low world that 
lives in darkness. I have been at Judge Fell’s, 
and have been informed from that precious soul, 
his consort, in some measure what these things 
mean, which before I counted the overflowings 
of giddy brains. Dear heart, pity and pray for 
me; and let all obligations of former friendship 
be discharged, in well wishes to the scul of thy 
old family friend, that he may partake with them 
of your heavenly possessions. A. P.” 


Extract from the Epistle of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings in London, dated the sixth day of the 
seventh month, 1751. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain, Ireland and America: 
Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, in Great Britain, 

14th of 7th Month, 1790. 

This Meeting, on considering the deviations of 
divers among us from our ancient and Christian 
Testimony against calling the days and months 
by their usual names, is concerned to remind 
such Friends, particularly those who are young 
in years, of the ground upon which our testl- 
mony stands, by reviving the following informa- 
tion and advice, issued by order of the Yearly 
Meeting in London, held in 1751. 

Dear Friends,—We think it may be useful 
and expedient to revive in your remembrance 
some of the motives which induced our ancient 
Friends to forbear the vulgar appellations of the 
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months and days, and to observe in their conver- 
sations and writings such names as were agreea- 
ble to Scripture, and the practice of good men 
therein recorded. 

The Children of Israel, the people whom God 
chose out of all the families of the earth to place 
his name among, and to make himself known 
unto, were strictly commanded not only to ab- 
stain from the idolatrous practices of the nations, 
in the midst of whom they dwelt, but were en- 
joined to be circumspect in all things that the 
Lord commanded, and even to make no mention 
of the names of other gods, neither to let it be 
heard out of their mouth, Exod. xxiii. 13. This 
injunction was not relative to any legal or typi- 
cal rites, external ceremonies, or institutions of 
the law peculiar to the Jewish nation, but was a 
perpetual command and standing ordinance, re- 
specting the honor of the One Almighty Being, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and as 
such ought to be regarded by us, and by all the 
generations of those who with the heart be- 
lieve, as well as with the tongue confess, that 
the Lord He is God, and that there is none else 
beside Him, Deut. iv. 35, who hath declared, I 
am the Lord, that is my name, and my glory will 
I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images, Isaiah xlii. 8. 

Convinced of this great and everlasting truth, 
both by the testimony of the holy Scripture, and 
the manifestation of that Divine principle, which 
leads those who are faithful to its teachings, from 
all that would dishonor the name of God, either 
ia word or deed, our ancient Friends were con- 
scientiously concerned to refrain from the use of 
those names of months and days which had been 
ascribed by way of honor to the idols of the hea- 
then, and in conformity to their false worships: 
This concern rested upon them from a firm per- 
suasion, that the glorious Gospel Day and Time 
was come, wherein the Lord was fulfilling his 
Covenant with Israel, viz: I will take away the 
names of Baalim* out of his mouth, and they 
shall no more be remembered by their name. 
Hosea ii. 17. 

And that you may the more clearly discern the 
importance of that Christian estimony, borne by 
our predecessors in this case, we recommend 
what follows to your serious consideration, viz: 


A Brief Account of the Origin of the Names 
of some Months of the Year, and of all the 
days of the week, now eustomarilg and com- 
monly used. 

1. January was so called from Janus, an an- 
cient king of Italy, whom heathenish supersti- 
tion had deified, to whom a temple was built, and 
this month dedicated. 











































































































































































































































































































* The word Baalim, being the plural number of 
Baal, signifying Lord, ‘has relation to the names of 
divers idols of the heathen, worshipped in several 
places. 




















word denoting purgation by sacrifices; it bein 
usual in this month for the Priests of the hea- 
then god Pan to offer sacrifices and perform cer. 
tain rites, conducing, 
cleansing or purgation of the people. 
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2. February was so called from Februa, a 


as was supposed, to the 


8. March was so denominated from Mars, 


feigned to be the god of war, whom Romulus, 
founder of the Roman empire, pretended to be 
his father. 


4. Aprilis generally supposed to derive its 
name from the Greek appellation of Venus, an 


imaginary goddess worshipped by the Romans. 


5. May is said to have been so called from 


Maia, the mother of Mercury,.another of their 
pretended Ethnick deities, to whom in thig 
month they paid their devotions. 


6. June is said to take.its name from Juno, 


one of the supposed goddesses of the heathen. 


7. July, so called from Julius Cesar, one of 
the Roman emperors, who gave his own name to 
this month, which before was called Quintilis, or 
the Fifth. 

8. August, so named in honor of Augustus 
Cesar, another of the Roman emperors. This 
month was before called Sextillus, or the Sixth. 

The other four months, namely, September, 
October, November, December, still retain their 
numerical Latin names, which, according to the 
late regulation of the calendar, will, for the fu- 


ture, be improperly applied. However, from the 


continued use of them hitherto, as well as from 
the practice of the Jews before the Babylonish 
captivity,t it seemed highly probable, that the 
method of distinguishing the months by their 
numerical order only, was the most ancient, as 
it is the most plain, simple and rational. 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to 
several of the months in honor of their pretended 
deities: so the like idolatry prevailing among 
our Saxon ancestors, induced them to call the 
days of the weck by the name of the idol which 
on that day they peculiarly worshipped. Hence 

The First day of the week was by them called 
Sunday, from their accustomary adoration of the 
San upon that day. 

The Second day of the week they called Mon- 
day, from their usual custom of worshipping the 
Moon on that day. 

The Third day of the week they named 
Tuesday, in honor of one of their idols called 
Tuisco. 

The Fourth day of the week was called Wed- 
nesday, from the appellation of Woden, another 
of their idols. 

The Fifth day of the week was called Thurs- 
day, from the name of an idol called Thor, to 
whom they paid their devotions upon that day. 

_ The Sixth day of the week | was termed Fri- 


tT See ‘the Scriptures to ‘the time me of Ezra, 
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day, from the name of Friga, an imaginary god- | History of the Religious Society of Friends, from 

dess by them worshipped. its rise to the year 1828. By SaMuEL M. 
The Seventh day they styled Saturday, as is} JANNEY. 

supposed from Saturn, or Seater, by them then PROSPECTUS. 


worshipped. It is proposed to publish the first volume of 
The continued use of these names of days, de- | this work as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
rived from such gross idolatry of the heathen, is | scribers is obtained to justify the undertaking. 
a demonstration how little the purity of the |The whole work can probably be comprised in 
Christian religion was understood by the gene- | four volumes, Guodecimo, of about 450 to 500 
rality of those who came into the public profes- | pages each ; and the author intends to complete 
sion of it. : ss it, publishing one volume at a time, as fast as 
The following ages of Popish superstition, not | materials can be collected and digested. 
only indulged their proselytes in the use of such It will embrace a more full relation than has 
heathenish names and customs, but also invented been given by other historians, of the early ex- 
and introduced other unsound and unscriptural | perience and remarkable incidents in the lives 
practices 1n religion. ; For when the profession | of the most prominent members, as well as a 
of the Christian religion became national, mul-| narrative of the rise and progress of the Society, 
titudes of the heathen priests, whose interest | and an account of its sufferings, schisms, doc- 
lay in the performance of rites, ceremonies and | trines, and testimonies. The author’s object is 
sacrifices, embraced prevailing Christianity with | to produce an impartial and instructive work, 
selfish views, and labored early, with too much | and he hopes to render it interesting to the 
success, to find employment for themselves, by young, as well as to those of mature years. 
imposing on the people a new set of ceremonies It will be well printed on good paper, similar 
and sacrifices, bearing some resemblance to those | jn style to Janney’s Life of Penn. To subscri- 
which in their former state of heathenism they | bers the price of this volume will be, in cloth, 
had been accustomed to. From this corrupt | $1 15 cents, or in sheep, library style, $1 25 
source sprang the Popish sacrifice of the Mass, | cents, payable on delivery. Those subscribers 
the celebration of which, at particular times, | who may not wish to take the remainder of the 
and on particular occasions, gave rise to the vul- | work will be expected to notify the agents or 


gar names of Michaelmas, Martinmas, Christ | publishers within six months after receiving the 
mas, and the like. first volume. 


Seeing, therefore, that these appellations.and| Agents will be allowed one copy for every six 
names of days, months and times are of an idoli- | subscribers obtained, and they are requested to 


trous or superstitious original, contrary to the | return the subscription papers by or before the 
Divine command, the practice of good and holy | last of the Eighth month to S. M. Janney, 
men in former ages, and repugnant to the Chris- | Purcelville, Loudoun County, Virginia; or to 


tian testimony borne by our faithful Friends and | Hays & Zell, 4839 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
predecessors in the Truth, for the sake of which 


they patiently endured many revilings; let nei- CONTENTS OF VOLUME 1. 
ther the reproach of singularity, nor the specious | Introduction. Characteristics of Primitive 
reasonings of such as would evade the cross of | Christianity—Appearance and Progress of the 
Christ, turn you aside from the simplicity of | Apostacy—Effect of the Protestant Reformation. 
the Gospel, nor discourage you from keeping to| Chapter I. Rise of the Society of Friends in 
the language of truth, in denominating the} the Midland Counties of England, including 
months and days according to the plain and scrip- | the Early Experience and Labors of George Fox. 
tural way of expression, and so shall we follow} Chapter Il. Convincement in the North of 
the example of our worthy elders, and come up in England—Religious Experience of Richard 
a noble and honorable testimony against these, | Farnsworth, William Dewsbury, and James 
and all other remains of idolatry and supersti- | Naylor. 
tion Chapter III. Vindication of Friends for 
Re-published by directions of a Meeting for| Preaching in ‘“Steeple-Houses’—Convincement 
Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, the 15th of 12th | in the Dales of Yorkshire—Karly Experience of 
month, 1791, and recommended to the observa- | Francis Howgill, John Camm, John and Ann 
tion of the members of our religious society in | Audland, Richard Hubberthorn, and Edward 
general. Burrough. 
Chapter1V. Changes inthe English Govern- 
True greatness of soul pays itself, as it were ment—Desolation and Distress—Views of the 
with icon hands, by ths satisfeotion of doing Early Friends on the Fulfilment of Prophecy— 
good. Convincement at Swarthmore of Margaret Fell 
and Family—Religious Experience of William 
He that overcomes his passions, conquers his | Caton, Thomas Taylor, and Christopher Taylor. 
greatest enemies. Chapter V. Convincement in Cumberland, 
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Westmoreland, Norfolk, Suffolk, and KEssex— 
Meetings at Pardshaw Crag—Account of John 
Burnyeat, James Parnell, John Stubbs, George 
Whitehead and George Fox, the younger. 

Chapter VI. Rise of the Society in London— 
Services of Francis Howgill, Edward Burrough, 
J. Audland, J. Camm, and Anthony Pierson— 
Letters of E. B. and F. H. to Margaret Fell— 
List of Friends’ Meetings in London—Religious 
Experience of William Bayly and William 
Crouch. 

Chapter VII. Rise of Friends in Bristol, 
Kent, and Bedfordshire—Account of Charles 
Marshall, Josiah Cole, George Bishop, and Bar- 
bara Blaugdon—Persecution at Bristol— Account 
of Luke Howard, Samuel Fisher, Alexander 
Parker, John Crook, and John Lilburn. 

Chapter VIII. Number of Ministers in the 
Society—Labors in Yorkshire and Cornwall— 
Persecutions and Trials of Friends. 

Chapter IX. Friends’ Meetings in Essex, 
Bedfordshire, and London—Account of Stephen 
Crisp, J. Parnell’s sufferings and death—James 
Naylor’s delusion, trial, sufferings, restoration, 
and death. 

Chapter X. Rise of Friends in Wales—Letter 
of Thomas Holmes—Travels of George Fox and 
John Ap-John—Account of Richard Davies. 

Chapter XI. Rise of Friends in Scotland— 
Account of W. Osborne, Richard Rae, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton—Visit of George Fox and R. 
Widders to Scotland. 

Chapter XII. Rise of Friends in Ireland— 
Account of William Kdmundson—His Persecu- 
tions and Labors—Religious Labors of E. Bur- 
rough, F. Howgill, Miles Halhead, J. Lancaster, 
Elizabeth Fletcher, Elizabeth Heavens, Barbara 
Blaugdon, and Thomas Loe. 

Chapter XIII. Rise of Friends in New 
“ngland and New York—Visit of Mary Fisher 
and Anna Austin; their Imprisonment and Ex- 
pulsion—Arrival of eight other Friends from 
London ; they are sent back in the same ship— 
Labors and Sufferings of William Brend, Christo- 
pher Holder, John Copeland, Sarah Gibbons, 
Mary Weatherhead, Dorothy Waugh, Robert 
Hodgson, Humphrey Norton, Richard Doudney, 
William Robinson, and Mary Clark, in New Eng- 
land and New York. 

Chapter XIV. Religious Labors of Friends 
in Massachusetts, Plymouth, New Haven, and 
Rhode Island—Sufferings of Friends in Massa- 
chusetts—William Brend cruelly beaten—C. 
Holden and J. Copeland have their ears cut off 
—Travels of Josiah Cole and T. Thurston among 
the Indians—Sufferings of Lawrence and Cass- 
andra Southwick ; their Banishment and Death 
—aAttempt to sell Daniel and Provided South- 
wick into Slavery—The Captains refuse to take 
them—Patience Scott, at eleven years old, Im- 
prisoned—Her remarkable Character—William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson, and Mary 


Dyer Sentenced to Death—Reprieve of Mary 
Dyer and Execution of the others—Discontent 
of the People of Boston with their Rulers. 


Chapter XV. The Court in Boston Attempts 
to Vindicate its Proceedings—Return of Mary 
Dyer—Her Trial and Execution—William Led- 
dra’s Trial and Execution—Sufferings of RK. 
Wharton, J. Chamberlain, Wenlock Christison, 
and others—Progress of Friends’ Principles in 
New England. 

Chapter XVI. Rise of the Society in Mary. 
land, Virginia, and the West Indies—Religious 
Labors of Klizabeth Harris, Josiah Cole, T. 
Thurston, and Others in Virginia and Marland 
—T. Thurston Imprisoned in Maryland, and 
other Friends fined—Visit of Mary Fisher to 
the West Indies, and of John Rouse and Peter 
Head to Nevis. 


Chapter XVII. Travels of Friends in France, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, and Turkey—W, 
Jaton and John Stubbs go to Holland ; George 
Baily to France ; William Ames to Holland and 
Germany ; K. Burrough and 8. Fisher to Dun- 
kirk ; J. Stubbs and S. Fisher to Rome —Ceorge 
Robinson’s Journey to ‘Jerusalem, and Mary 
Fisher’s to the Sultan of Turkey. 

Chapter XVIII. Progressof Friends’ Princi- 
ples up to 1660—Their Sufferings—Their Ap- 
peals to Cromwell and to the Parliament—Peace 
Principles of George Fox—Views of George Fox 
the younger— F. Howgill, Ed. Burrough, and 
J. Peunington on Defensive War and the Use 
of the Sword by the Civil Magistrate—I’. How- 
gill’s Argument against Tithes—Funds raised to 
aid Ministers Travelling in Foreign Lands—Con- 
duct of Friends in regard to Holy-days and Sab- 
bath-days—Charges of Fanaticism Kxamined— 
Meetings for Discipline Instituted—Character- 
istics of Karly Friends. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 11, 1859. 


We would call the attention of Friends, who 
design placing their children in Friends’ Cen- 
tral School for the ensuing year, to the fact 
that there are but few vacancies, and we deem 
it important that they make early application. 


“History of the Religious Society of Friends, 
Jrom its rise, to the year 1828, by Samurt M. 
JANNEY.” ; 
We refer our readers to the Prospectus and 

table of contents of the first volume of this work, 

which we have the satisfaction of announcing as 
nearly ready for publication. In this day of re- 
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ligious inquiry, little need be ‘said to urge the 
lh 


value of a work of this description, written in an 
attractive style, and so arranged as to present the 
principal events in the history of the Society, and 
biographical sketches of the remarkable men and 
women who have labored and suffered in differ- 
ent periods of its history, for the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. 
The labors of the 
Sewell, do not extend 
and many interesting circumstances, not con- 


Gough and 
beyond the last century, 


historians, 


tained in their works, have been collected, par- 
ticularly in regard to the Society in this country. 
We have had an opportunity of examining 
some of the chapters of the forthcoming volume, 
which appear to us highly interesting; and even 
in the recital of well known incidents, there is a 
freshness which seems to place them in a new 
light. The opportunities which the writer has 
enjoyed for historical research, and his character | 
as a historian, justify the expectation that he will | 
perform the task ina manner that will prove ac- 
ceptable. The Prospectus will be circulated 
throughout the various Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, and Friends will thus have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming subscribers. 
that those who are remotely situated, and are not 
presented with a Prospectus, should forward 
their names by letter to the publishers. As 
soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are 
obtained, the work will be issued from the press. 


It is suggested 


Marrisp, At East Hamburgh, on the 3lst of 5th 
month, with the approbation of Friends, Aaron Hamp- 
Ton, to Purse, daughter of Charles Meatyard. 


Diep, On the 5th of Sth month, 1859, in Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, of consumption, after an illness of five 
months, which was borne with Christian fortitude, 
James F. Peasants, in the 25th year of his age. 

Although married ‘but ten months, he yielded up all | 
the bright prospects of a life of happiness here, for 
that blessed abode on high, with cheerful resignation, 
often remarking to his friends, why was the summons | 
of his Heavenly Father so long delayed. At his re- 
quest, his remains were interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at Richmond, Indiana. 


os, At Richmond, Indiana, on the 31st of 5th mo., 
Caarues 8 , infant son of J. S. and Rebecca D. Wil- 
son, aged 9 months and 5 days. 


——, At East Hamburg, on the 23d of 5th month, 
2fter a short illness, WittiaM Hampton, in the 83rd | 
year of his age, a member of E. H. Monthly Meeting, 
and formerly a resident of New Jersey. 


—, In Wrightetewe, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
29th of 5th month, Susan Warns, in the 84th year of 
her age, a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 
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CHARLES LAMB. 


Charles Lamb was born in Crown Office Row, 
Inner Temple, London, on the 18th of February, 
1775. His father, John Lamb, had left Lincoln 
when a boy, and had come to London with as 
bright dreams and scarcely brighter prospects 
then worshipful Dick Whittington. He had 
entered the service of Mr. Salt, one of the ben- 
chers of the Inner Temple, as footboy, and even- 
tually so outgrew his livery and original posi- 
tion, that in his maturer years he expanded, in 
the words of Elia, into Mr. Salt’s “ clerk, his 
good-servant, his dresser, his friend, his ‘ flapper.’ 
his guide, stop-watch, his auditor, treasurer.” 
He had married and settled in the obscure domain 
of his duties, laboring with patient assiduity to 
win his bread, and that of those who fed his heart 
with affection in requital of his toils. A son 
and daughter blessed the union of John Lamb 
and his wife. Nature seemed at first satisfied 
with the reproduction to each of one infantile 
object of peculiar affection, for the boy had be- 
come twelve years old and the girl ten, before 
Charles was born to revivify and concentrate in 
himself the love ofall his father’s amiable house- 
hold. For seven years Charles Lamb resided 
in the seclusion of his home in the Temple; and 
then, through the patronage of Thomas Yeates, 
governor, he was admitted to the school of Christ's 
Hospital, whose cloisters, with yellow stockings 
and flowing blue gown, he trod until he was fif- 
teen. Nature had denied the lad a masculine 
frame, as well as that selfish, domineering spirit 
which compensates to small boys for the lack of 
physical strength, and makes them commanders 
and governors of boys, as they often have be- 
come of men ; but the gentleness of manners and 
generosity of heart which characterized the 
Charles Lamb of riper years, and made all 
who knew him love him, won from even the self- 
ish young monks of Christ’s Hospital the homage 
of universal affection and gentle consideration, 
The most robust and virile were conquered by 
his sweet timidity ; the stern and bold respected 
his corporeal infirmity. Thrown into himself, by 
a defect in his speech, and constitutionally averse 
to those rougher pastimes, for which his physi- 
cal debility incapacitated him, Charles Lamb in- 

ulged in antique fantasies, which were alike the 
result of all his associations and education, until 
his keenly observing and amiable mind became 
like some old Gothic fane, quaint yet beautiful in 
its construction ; elaborate yet fantastic in its rich 
and varied ornaments; with capacities for reli- 
gous gloom deep as sacristy or shady aisle, and for 
a joyous light, sweet and softened as that which 
falls upon a marble tomb, through the medium 


of a stained oriel, upon a lovely midsummer’s 


noon. 

Lamb’s lingual impediment, which nervous 
agitation increased, claimed the indulgence of his 
teachers ; and his sweetness of disposition, joined 
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to an acute and powerful intellect, won their sym- 
pathy and respect. No harsh inhumanities, 
dealt out in the name of curatives, intermitted 
his thoughful habits of boyhood, or added to the 
natural tristesse of his mind. ‘he classics were 
his favorite schoolday studies; and the old En- 
glish classics were the mental aliment of the 
man. His home, in whose sombre shades were 
embosomed the deep springs of parental and the 
greenness of fraternal love, was full of old associa- 
tions ; the hospital and school, in which he passed 
his most impressible years, were buttressed and 
roofed with ideas and memories of the past, and 
lent a bias to the boy’s mind. Lamb’s abilities 
and classical attainments marked him out at 
school for distinction ; but the invincible stam- 
mer in his speech consigned him to sedentary 
drudgery and ignoble obscurity. While less able 
cotemporaries marched from behind him to 
the University, with their eyes illuminated with 
hopeful ambition, he modestly and unmurmur- 
ingly retired to occupy the humble tripod of a 
scrivencr in the South Sea House, where he 
passed a three months’ apprenticeship, under 
the cognizance of his brother John, preparatory 
to his appointment to the accountant’s office of 
the East India Company, which he obtained on 
the 5th of April, 1792. 

Lamb’s youth was passed in tenderly watching 
the declining years of his parents, and in glean- 
ing rare thoughts with his sister, from the rich 
harvest of good old English authors, which con- 
stituted the library of his father’s employer, Mr. 
Salt ; and the even tenor of his life was sometimes 
interrupted and enlivened by adinner with some 
of his old schoolmates, when the Cambridge 
vacations allowed of their return to London. 
These re-unions must have vividly recalled the 
memory of Charles Lamb’s blighted prospects, 
but they never produced one visible sentiment 
of regret; he had early learned to dissociate 
himself from all individual sense, save as a 
dreamer or a lover. The worldly, present or 
prospective, as related to himself, had no power 
to disturb his equanimity. His world of griefs 
and shadows was of the past ; of the present he 
had none save the most kindly and generous 
thoughts. 

Occasional association with the companions of 
his youth broke the dull current of the poor 
clerk’s monotonous life, but it could not satisfy 
the yearnings of his soul; he must have some- 
thing to admire, some luminary superior to his 
own light to shed a halo of love and sympathy 
around the years of hisexile, from that sphere in 
which he felt, if he was not able to act, in which 
he deserved to be if he was not. His conscious- 
ness of intellectual power, humble and modest 
as that consciousness was, and the construction of 
his sympathetic mind, must have been fruitful 
sources of regret to him, as he contemplated those 
mechanical labors to which high intellectual sym- 


pathy was alone calculated to make him feel re. 
signed. In Coleridge and friendship he found 
enough to satisfy him for his estrangement from 
Alma Mater, and for the extinction of his aca. 
demical ambition. The “ inspired charity boy” 
had been the object of his admiration at school, 
and he became the enthroned tenant of his adora. 
tion and love, when both began to tread the path 
of laborious life. The splendid genius, and 
glowing, generous enthusiasm of Coleridge 
touched with electric vigor the latent powers of 
Lamb. The higher qualities of Coleridge’s genius 
elevated and developed those of his timid friend, 
until they felt their own original strength and 
walked alone ; and the friendship of Coleridge, 
whom he-early recognized as one of the most 
splendid geniuses of his day, satisfied the aspira- 
tion of Lamb for intellectual distinction. It is 
to Coleridge’s friendship with Lamb that the 
world of letters is indebted for one of its most dis. 
tinguished ornaments. Thegreaterratic genius, 
so full of vague thoughts and grand suggestions, 
has the honor of suggesting and producing one 
great and complete work at least, and that was 
Charles Lamb. 

The incidents of Lamb’s life, save one—one 
terrible and trying as ever man with generous 
soul endured—were nothing more than a succes- 
sion of friendships with the most distinguished 
literary men of this century; the epochs of his 
publications ; and those other common occur- 
rences which constitute the casualties of every- 
day life. He toiled at his desk in the India 
House; read poetry withhis sister ; wrote letters 
to his friends; changed his lodgings from the 
Temple to the city, and from the city to the 
Temple ; kept house at Islington ; paid occasion- 
al visits to his friends in the country, and stut- 
tered puns at the tables of his friends in the city ; 
published poetry in concert with Coleridge and 
Lloyd ; wrote quips and cranks for the daily and 
weekly papers, with essays for the monthlies ; 
and consoled unsuccessful authors, who were not 
blessed with his magnanimous philosphy ; retired 
from the India House, after upwards of thirty 
years’ service, with a pension or £450 per annum ; 
died at the age of sixty, and was buried in Ed- 
monton Churchyard. Such would constitute a 
cou plete synopsis of the grand elements of Charles 
Lamb’s life, if that life had been apparent and 
superficial ; but the annalist must search deeper 
and examine more closely for the lineaments and 
attributes of his exalted and heroic mind and 
character. The genius of Lamb wasas fantastic 
as it was grave ; it was as full of ornate beauties 
as of strange devices. He had nursed it in crypt 
and cloister, and had fed it on Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger and Shakspeare, until it 
took the form of the originals, and invested mod- 
ern incidents with the drapery of an antique 
fancy. Lamb’s knowledge of, and association 


with modern authors were real, vivid, and pre- 
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sent; his own literary associations were old and 
jdeal. His essays are full of the conceits of anti- 
quity; they are rich, profuse, elaborate, and 
beautiful in style, though somewhat deficient in 
congruity. They are as highly polished as his 
wit, and sometimes as profound. There is no 


contradiction in speaking of the profundity of, 
It was bright and apparent to those | 


Lamb’s wit. 
who were of similar habits of thought with him- 
self, and who were familiar with his illusions. 
The form of Lamb’s writings is old, because 
his ideas had all been moulded in antique forms ; 
they are prim, formal, and grand in appearance, 
and can be individualized, as of an old date, as 
distinctly as the South Sea House, or the trim 


has followed his example. Lamb rejected the ap- 
plication, and with reason. In oncof his letters to 
the author of the “‘ Rhyme,”’ he says concerning 
this subject : “Don’t make me ridiculous any more 
by terming me gentle-hearted in print. The 
meaning of gentle is equivocal at best, and al- 
most always means poor-spirited ; the very quali- 
_ty of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile trumpet- 
ings.” Lamb’s gentleness was of a lofty and 
| Spiritual kind, more akin to religion than poor- 
— of spirit. He had been softened in the cru- 
| cible of trial—intense, agonizing, and constant 
trial: and he had learned from childhood to re- 
| gard the feelings of others as superrior to his own. 

He was gentle towards men, and considerate even 


benchers of the Iuner Temple. But the charm/ of their faults and frailties, not because he was 
which vivifies and universalizes them is their|afraid to rebuke them if need were, but be- 
plenitude and genuineness of generous affection. | cause he knew and felt that he was frail him- 
The warm emotions of the child live in the) self. His gentleness was an honest, generous 
memory of the man, animating his quaint allu-| sacrifice of egotism and pride, which impelled 
sions aud redundant comparisons, with the fresh-| him rather to suffer obloquy and unjust judg- 
ness and vigor of his own green, sunny heart. { ment than prove false to his sympathies and affee~ 
He revives in the affections of his auditors a love| tions. No one more keenly felt the stings of in- 
and reverence for the obsolete glories of Eng-| justice and the cuts of critical malice than he ; 
land’s Augustine age of literature, as a visit to| but his was a heroism that would have rather en- 
Westminster Abby restores in the capable mind | dured the combined artillery of a dozen hostile 
the supremacy and beauty of Gothic architec-| reviews than have caused one friend a moment’s 
ture, over the more pretending but abnormal] pain. The political prepossessions of Lumb were 
styles of modern masonry. You are not accus-| not strong, their bias, however, was partly to- 
tomed to Lamb’s manner, in these unrecondite| wards the grandeur of the past, and still more 
times, and, perhaps, you may never learn to love| towards benevolence in the present. In his 


it; but the originality which truly constitutes | idealism, perhaps, he was a Tory. In his sym- 
style—the earnest, active, motive, thought, liv- pathies he was to all intents and purposes a 
ing and loving on the vital page—is sure to find |‘ friend of the people.” Political opinions, or 
its way to the sympathetic heart, and win in any opinions, had no influence in recommending 


every reader a lover for “Elia.’”’ Sometimes|a man to the consideration of Elia. Ofall things 
there is a recklessness, and abandonment of glee | that existed beyond the cognizance of tyranny, 
and humor, in the pages of Lamb, which grave|and the power of external domination, opinion 
people might comdemn and wise ones would have; in his mind was the most sacred and inviolable. 
repressed ; but let it be remembered that it was; Conformity was no evidence of men’s uniformity 
only on paper that Lamb could give full point) of thought; dissent, however extreme, implied 
and expression to the vivid and varied ideas that 


would move him. His jokes and puns died ere 
they fell from his incapable tongue, and he was 
too guileless, too good, to conceal his humors. He 
was as free to reveal the erratic courses of his 
imagination as its more circumspect volitions. 
He threw from him the lighter bubbles of tie 
human mind, as well as the deeper essence of its 
stream. He was human and did not see that the 
gravity of the philospher was one iota more be- 
coming the human countenance than the smile 
of the comedian. Both, he contended were com- 
prehended in the limits of virtue, and only dif- 
fered in kind. Laughter was not denicd to the 
human face divine, and might be nearer to wis- 
dom than many of wisdom’s pretended votaries 
supposed. He wrote as he felt, and, like all 
men, he felt differently moved at different times. 

One of the favorite and common adjectives to 
the name of Charles Lamb is gentle. Coleridge 
cal's him his gentle Charles, and everybody else 


independence ; so that Coleridge, Hazlitt, Words- 
worth, Southey, Bernard Barton (the Quaker 
oet), and Godwin, were each and all dear friends 
of Lamb, not because of coincidence of opinion, 
but because of that generous, genial humanity 
which was common to them all, and which dis- 
| tinction of party could not destroy. No consid- 
erations of party or opinion could have arrayed 
Elia against any one of these in hostility of feel- 
ing ; but his spirited letter to Southey, in the 
London Magazine for October, 1823, showed 
with what chivalrous self sacrifice he could do 
violence to his own feelings, in defence of his 
| friends, Hunt and Hazlitt, from the side thrusts 
| of a Quarterly reviewer. Lamb’s letter to Southey 
is the only ripple that disturbs the smooth tenor 
of his lifelong friendships ; for even the perverse 
and passionate Hazlitt could not fora moment 
chill him or divert from himself the current of 
his warm affections. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO NIGHT. 


Coleridge pronounced this sonnet the best one in the 
English language ; and what is quite remarkable, is 
the fact that the author did not know the language un- 
til after he was thirty years of age. 


Mysterious night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have tho’t such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fiy, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
J. Bianco WHITE. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


What are they—gold and silver, 
Or what such ore can buy? 

The pride of silken luxury— 
Rich robes of Tyrian dye? 

Guests that come thronging in 
With lordly pomp and state? 

Or thankless liveried serving men 
To stand about the gate? 


Or are they daintiest meats 
Sent up on silver fine ? 

Or golden-chased cups o’er-trimmed 
With rich Falernian wine? 

Or parchments setting forth 
Broad lands our fathers held? 

Parks for our deer—ponds for our fish— 
And woods that may be felled? 


No, no, they are not these, or else 
God help the poor man’s need! 
Then, sitting ’mid his little ones, 
He would be poor indeed ! 
They are not these! our household wealth 
Belongs not to degree ; 
It is the love within our souls— 
The children at our knee! 


My heart is filled with gladness 
When I behold bow fair, 

How bright are rich men’s children, 
With their thick golden hair! 

For I know, ’mid countless treasure, 
Gleaned from the east and west, 

These living, loving, human things 
Are still the rich man’s best1 


But my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer is on my tongue, 
When I see the poor man’s children— 
The toiling, though they’re young— 
Gathering with sun-burnt hands, 
The dusty way-side flowers, 
Alas! that pastime symboleth 
Life’s after, darker hours. 


My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 
When I see the poor man stand, 

After his daily work is done, 
With children by the hand ; 





























And this he kisseth tenderly, 
And that sweet names doth call— 
For I know he hath no treasure 
Like those dear children small. 


Oh, children young, I bless ye, 
Ye keep such love alive! 

And the home can ne’er be desolate 
When love has room to thrive |! 

Ob, precious household treasures ! 
Life’s sweetest, holiest claim— 

The Saviour blessed ye while on earth— 
I bless ye in his name ! 





(Letter from Frances D. Gage.) 
RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION IN SANTA CRUZ. 
Santa Cruz, W. 1., March 30, 1859. 
To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard, 

I have been spending nearly two weeks upon 
this pleasant Island, among its village people, 
and have made several sallies out among its sugar 
estates, finding much in my wandering that | 
think would interest the readers of The Standard. 
Ineed not tell them of the waving palms, of 
luxuriant cocoas, of orange groves, or magnificent 
eane fields, nor of the prospect of the sugar and 
rum crop. ‘To them there is a higher point of 
interest than the agricultural productions of the 
Island, or the beauties which nature has spread 
over its picturesque mountains and vallies: the 
great problem of human freedom that is being 
worked out here by the twenty thousand of tho 
unfortunate children of oppression, who twelve 
years ago wore the chains of a master! 

It is asserted boldly in the United States, and 
especially in the West and South, that the eman- 
cipated slaves of the West Indies are in a far 
worse condition now than they were before their 
release from bondage. Even here this charge is 
made by nearly every American or Dane that 
you meet at the hotels or boarding-houses, or on 
the estates. So constantly did I hear it that! 
became all the more anxious to see and hear and 
know for myself the facts. 

I had just come from the slave region of the 
South and from Cuba. I had been on estates, in Mis 
souri, where “ slavery exists in its mildest form," 
(a favorite expression of our people), and of 
course began to compare notes. 

On the sugar plantations bordering on the 
Mississippi, I saw hordes of slaves in the fields 
at work, always with an overseer behind them, 
whip in hand. Their clothing was scant— 
usually but one garment—a kind of chemise ot 
frock for the women, reaching a little below their 
knees, no covering on the head ; the men with 
pants and shirt (often without a shirt), and these 
of the coarsest material. We saw them working 
thus at sunrise, at noon, and at evening, and 
always working steadily and as ifafraid to pause, 
though their motions were not so quick as the 
Yankee’s, who has his eye ever fixed “ on the 
main chance.” 
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The school-house was a large, airy building, 


river look comfortable to the passer-by, and each | set upon high ground, well ventilated, with the 
family, it is said, is allowed a house, and each! usual lattice work to let in the air and shut out 


house is surrounded by a little land. They do' 
not huddle together so as to exclude the air. 
Often these houses front a green lawn or lane, | 
and look pleasant and quiet. What the inside 
may be we only know by hearsay, but have been 
told of dirt floors, a blanket, a kettle for boiling 


the sun—capable, I should think, of accommodat- 
ing two hundred children. Such a school-house 


| would be an honor to many a country place, even 


in New England. The yards were very clean 


and neat, and the out-buildings comfortable. 
Shade trees were near. 


mush—little else. | The children seemed to come from two or three 
We crossed the Gulf to Havana, went into miles oneach side. At nine we ceased to meet 
the country, visited a coffee plantation, and saw or pass these groups of children. We passed 
the slaves at work by the wayside as we passed three of these school houses—saw them well-filled 
along. Everything we saw secmed to tell us of and the children quietly studying their books or 
slaves in a worse condition than in the States. standingin rows reciting their lessons, while their 
They seemed driven to their toil like many | nurses sat under the shades, watching their din- 
broken-down cattle, limping and hobbling ners, sewing or chatting, with evident enjoy- 
along with listless, slow uneasy motions, half-| ment. 
clothed, dirty, and toil worn, and with no| These schools are established by the Danish 
expression of countenance that told of hope. | government, and all under the charge of the 
Gangs of men and women—the women with Moravians. There are nine ofthem on the Island. 
something to cover nakedness—the men, most ; These were children of the field-hands. Mark 
of them, with only a strip of coarse cloth around | that as one evidence of degradation ! 
the waist. At night they have not even the; Then we turned to the field laborers. We 
eabin home to go to, in which to be locked, with | saw them ploughing, hoeing, planting, weeding 
all light and air excluded by bolts and bars, save and gathering. We saw no whips, no driving, no 
that which steals humanely in through ks nakedness, no gloom. The woman wore colored 
and crevices: but are huddled together intofong | dresses, of calico or cotton goods, striped, blue 


dark pens, thatched overhead heavily with palm and white. Every one had her head protected 
leaves, mouldering and decaying full of damps | either by a fancy colored handkerchief, in shape 

Here they are locked up like sheep ofa turban, or a hat of straw or palm leaf. The 
or cattle, to swelter out the few short hours of dresses were long, reaching, when unconfined, 


and vermin. 


the night allotted to sleep. | to the feet; but in the fields they all wore them 
Such is the outward view of the condition of cunningly looped up about the hips with a cord, 
the field hands in Cuba. House servants, of making at once a puff flounce and a Bloomer. 
course, fare better. Now, let us look at the Many wore leggings, fastened below the knee, 
emancipated field hands of Santa Cruz, “‘ those earrings, necklaces and finger-rings were very 
poor, lazy, half-starved, half-naked, degraded conmon, indeed universal. One girl wore three 
creatures, that are far worse off than slaves of , white skirts, looped up so as to show the three em- 
Cuba or South Carolina,” of whom we have so broidered edges, makingja full display about her 
often heard. The first object of interest as I knees, as do our public dancers. These embroi- 
rode out one morning was the children going to dered sxirts were clean and white, and her plaid 
school. We were going from Christianste:l, on gingham above them sat neatly to her form and 
the east end of the Island, to Fredericksted, on | was well made. Her turban was put on with care, 
the west, fifteen miles, (the whole length of the , and her gold earrings, with their long coral pen- 
island is twenty-five miles) through the most | dantsdanced merrily as she flourished her hoe 
prosperous and rich portion of the Island. It was’ among the cane-hills with the air of a princess. 
near eight in the morning. We passed group | | saw in all this not a false pride, but a sublime 
after group of colored children with their little | self-respect—a desire to do asthe white people do, 
baskets or pails of dinner, going to school. Each | to whom all people bow, and who will not wear 
group had a colored woman with them, whose , the chains of slaves. 
duty it was to see them to the school-house in| Their houses on the estates looked comfortable, 
good season and in good order, to take care of their and through the open doors we saw tables, chairs, 
dinners,and to bring them safely home again when | bed, pictures on the walls (not from Rapheel’s 
school was closed at noon. These children were as , hands, to be sure); around their doors chickens, 
well-dressed, as neat and clean as the same num- | ducks, turkeys and young goats, which they have 
ber of country children in our Western States; | the privilege of raising and selling. 
many of them too much dressed fora school.| We know that the law will not allow an over- 
As we passed them, not one failed to lift the hand, | seer or manager to strike them; we know that 
and wish us good morning, and with a bright, | they work only ten hours per day, unless they 
pleasant smile, as if in their hearts they were | choose; we know that Saturdays and Sundays 


happy. are their own; that each man and woman is en- 
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titled to a spot of land, to till for vegetables ; 
that the laborers on an estate own all the fruit 
that grow upon the estate, and that each laborer 
is paid by law for all his lawful working hours, 
and extra for all hours he chooses to work that 
are not lawful ; that men and women receive the 
same price (mark that, too) for the same labor. 
Your readers can draw their own conclusions 


upon the question whether the state of these peo- | 


ple now is worse than at first. I have been in num- 
bers of their houses, and find many of them bet- 
ter kept than those of foreigners who live upon 
our railroad and canal routes ; much better than 
the negro cabins. Besides the nine government 
school-houses, there are many others—some kept 


ence—so that a great many of the children are 
being taught to read. I have conversed with 
some of the teachers, and they tell me that the 
children learn quite as fast as white children. 
One gentleman here, who has a human heart, 
assures me that the children born in freedom 
are much brighter, smarter and better looking 
than those born in slavery, taking them en masse ; 


and no one has yet asserted that the emancipa- | 


ted slaves were not as moral as before, while 


many admit that they are more so, and improv- | 


ing. 


But my letter grows too long. I will treasure 


up thoughts as I go, and preserve them till I 
get home, as I shall the beautiful shells and 
seeds of the Islands, for future use. 


Yours, Frances D. GaGe. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
(Continued from page 190.) 

The dove is a common bird here during this 
season; they leave at the commencement of cold 
weather and return again as the warm season 
begins. Their plaintive coo, the only note they 
possess, is indicative of mild weather. This bird 


is of handsome form, and of a well known and | 


uniform color. It builds a very. imperfect nest, 
merely a few small sticks laid in the crotch of an 
apple or other tree, or some such place, and they 
frequently lay their eggs on the ground, without 
any preparation for a nest at all. They lay but 
two eggs at a time, which are white. The dove 
has been considered in all ages, the emblem of 
innocence, and well does it deserve that charac- 
ter. Whether our bird is the same as the dove 
of the Eastern hemisphere or not, it certainly is 
entitled to the same credit. It does not injure 
the farmer, the gardener or the fruit grower in 
any way that I know of, and as a part of its food 
at least must be insects, it is that far positively 
beneficial. The dove belongs to the pigeon 
family of birds, of which there are several varie- 
ties. The stock dove and the tame pigeon are 
examples as well as the carrier pigeon of the 


| limbs. 
| the young are nearly grown, but unable to fiy, 
persons living in the vicinity resort to their 


_ breeding places, and by cutting down trees, ob. 
up by private endeavors, some by church influ- | 


: considered excellent for the table. 


vicinity, and live upon the young brood. 


‘in 


'some of which are very large. 
‘ for society is taken advantage of at such times 
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Kast. But one of the most remarkable of this 
class is the wild pigeon of America, often called 
the passenger pigeon. Their habits are remark. 
ably social. They continue in larger companies 
throughout the year than any other bird. Eyep 
in the breeding season they congregate in large 
numbers, and occupy forests of considerable ey. 
tent ; almost every branch of a tree capable of 
supporting a nest is occupied with one. Their 
nest, like the rest of the tribe, is very simple, 
merely a few sticks laid together in the forks of 
They lay but two eggsatatime. When 


tain large numbers of the young ones; they are 
This practieg 
is followed by the Indians, who encamp in their 
Th 

are possessed of remarkable powers of flight an 
strength of wing, having been caught in the 
middle States with rice in their crops unmasti. 


cated, that they must have obtained from the 


rice fields of the Southern States; thus passing 
over hundreds of miles in a few hours. They 
are fond of all kinds of grain, and perhaps may 
fegd somewhat on insects, but their chief food, 
season, is acorns and beech nuts. It is 
surprising how large an acorn they can swallov, 
They generally go south to Winter, and in the 
Spring pass on to the north and west in flocks, 
Their fondness 


by sportsmen to their destruction, and many of 
them are taken in nets. By having some of 


them blindfolded, and fixed in such a way as to 
‘make them appear to be alighting on the ground 
| when flocks come by, they are induced to alight 


also, and having grain spread on the ground 
where a net can be suddenly sprung over them, 
they are sometimes caught in large numbers. 
It requires close observation of their habits and 
dispositions to be a successful pigeon catcher. 
Their flesh, though darker than that of the 
domestic fowl, is considered good and wholesome, 
This continent being so extensive, and their 
range of flight very great, they do not pass over 


the same region of country every year; some 
| times we see few of them for several years, and 
| then again every year for a time. 


Like most 
other birds they congregate the most where food 
is plenty. They are not singing birds. 

The thrush is a bird of handsome form, with 
rather @ long tail. The color of the upper part 
of the body is brownish, and lighter beneath. Its 
habits are very similar to most of our insect-eat- 
ing birds; but its musical powers exceed those 
of any other bird we have. It is called the 
mocking bird of America. 

It is delightful to hear this bird in the morn- 
ing, perched on the top of a bush or small tree, 
pouring forth its music in such veried strains 
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and imitating the notes of almost every bird we silver wire. 


It was supposed the bird had found 


have amongst us, and this for a considerable | the remains of an epaulette, such as military offi- 


time. It delights more in bushy thickets than | 
in open ground, hence it is rather a retired bird. 

Another songster is commonly called the cat 
bird, from the similarity of one of its notes to the 
mewing of a cat. Itis smaller than the preced- 
ing, but similar in form. Its color is a blackish 
blue above and lighter beneath. Its habits are 
ve 
our small fruits, but considering their good qualli- 
ties, we ought to be willing to allow them a share 
by planting enough for all. 

The blue jay is about the size of the thrush, 
with much the same habits, except that it 
js not so good a songster. It is, however, 
rather a noisy bird, making a peculiar jingling 
sound, somewhat similar to the rattling of a 
bunch of Keys. We have a small bird of the 
same color, called the blue bird, but this is of 
quite a different habit. It builds in holes or 
openings in fence stakes, decaying trees or such 
places. They delight to find boxes put up for 
them about houses, and they seem quite domes- 
tic. Their appearance is considered a pretty 
good ingée&tién of the commencement of warm 
weathe aj d they are looked upon as the bar. 
bingers “of Spring. The blue bird is 
pretty, though not much of a musician, 8 
but little injury to fruits. 

Another beautiful singing bird is the oriole, 
or hanging bird. One variety is the Baltimore 
oriole, so called from the circumstance of its 
color of yellow and red, being the same that 
Lord Baltimore clothed his liveried servants in. 
Another variety called the orchard oriole has 
black on the wings, and legs of yellow. They 
build the most complete nests of any other bird 
amongst us, the first variety particularly. They 
select the high, outspread limb of a large tree, 
with no limbs beneath—more often the tulip 
tree, here called poplar, than any other—and 
pitch upon the very extremity of the branches, 
which are always drooping. Here they literally 
tie their nests to the end of the twigs, and sus- 
pend them below in the form of a bag or purse 
with a small opening at the top. To do this they 
make use of strong grass or any thread-like sub- 
stances they can find. They will take any thread 
lying about houses or gardens that they can mect 
with, and may sometimes be seen tugging at a 
string that has been put to use, to get a part of 
it for their purpose. They wind these around 
the twigs of the branch, aud sew them through 
and through the material of the nest in a very 
substantial and secure manner, making it very 
firm and strong. Nests of several years old may 
often be seen suspended to the limbs where they 
were built. They are lined inside with soft ma- 
terial. 

An account was published some years ago of 
a nest of this bird being found that was made of 





| great curiosity. 


cers wear, which are sometimgs made with fine 
silver wire, interwoven with other materials, and 
that having been decayed, the wire was in a con- 


dition for the bird to use. It was considered a 


A rather small bird of the fly-catcher tribe is 
the king bird. It is of rather a dark lead color 


ry similar. Both are charged with stealing | on the back and wings, and lighter underneath ; 


they build in orchards and on other low trees, 
and make a substantial nest, lining the inside 
with wool or other soft material. The apiarian 
often charges him with eating his bees, as he is 
frequently seen sitting on the top of a small tree, 
fence stake, or even on a dead mullin stalk, where 
a fair view is to be had, and if a bee or other in- 
sect comes within sight, (and he appears to see 
a considerable distance,) he flies after and takes 
it on the wing, and then returns to his perch to 
eat it. Some assert that he only catches the 
drone or stingless bee; and if this is the fact, it 
removes the only objection made to this bird, as 
he feeds altogether on insects. He is a pugna- 
cious little fellow, and will fly after and attack 
any larger bird that comes near his nest, annoy- 
ing them by keeping above and striking at them 
with his wings or bill, and after they pass some 
distance from his habitation, he will sail back 
twittering as if he had achieved some great suc- 
cess. Their eggs are whitish and speckled. 

Another small bird of the fly-catcher class, is 
the pe-wee, or Phebe bird. Like the king bird 
they catch insects on the wing, but imitate some 
varieties of the swallow in the building of their 
nests. They select an upright part of a building, 
where a small projection is found with a protec- 
tion overhead, such as under the eave of an out- 
building, or some suitable place inside. Here 
they begin by plastering some soft mud or clay, 
mixed with small roots, fine grass or moss, and, 
as it hardens, they add to it, until they make 
quite a commodious nest, which they line with 
feathers or other soft substances. Their cry is 
very similar to the word pe-wee or pe-wit; they 
have few notes. 

(To be continued.) 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Coorer InstitruTte.—Peter Cooper, of New York 
city, has just formally conveyed, by deed, to a Board 
of Trustees, ‘‘ The Cooper Union, for the Advancement 
of Science and Art,”—popularly known as the Cooper 
Institute. The trustees hold office for life, but may be 
removed by the Supreme Court, or resign. The pro- 
fits of the Union are to be devoted to the following 
objects : 

“ Regular courses of Instruction at night free to all, 
on the application to the useful occupations of life of 
social and political science. ‘The support and main- 
tenance of a free reading room, of galleries of art, and 
of scientific collections. To provide and maintain a 
school for the instruction ot respectable females in the 
arts of design, and, in the discretion of the Board of 
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Trustees, to afford respectable females instruction in 
such other arts or trades as will tend to furnish them 
suitable employment. As soon as, in the opinion of the 
board of Trustees, the funds, which shall from time to 
time be at their disposal, will warrant such an expen. 
diture, such funds shall be appropriated to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a thorough Polytechnic 
school, the requirements to admission to which shall 
be left to the discretion of the said Board of Trustees, 
and shall be specifically determined by them, from 
time to time, and which school shall, as far as possi- 
ble, and as soon as possible, be made equal to the best 
technological schools now established, 


Sr. Domingo.—The Government of St. Domingo has 
ceded,.to a French and English company, for forty years, 
the right to work the coal mines of the country ; for 
twenty years, the guauvo deposits, and for forty years, 
the silver, gold and copper mines. The conditions are 
numerous, but the principal ones are that the compa- 
ny sha!l employ suflicient capital to prosecute the work 
vigorously ; pay ten per cent. on the rough products of 
the mines and on each quintal of guano; open a road 
from’Sautiago to Puervo Plata, and advance, on ac- 
count, a million of francs to the Government, payable 
in Paris in four months from the date of these con- 
cessions. 

Two weeks ago there passed through the Welland 
canal, from Upper Lake ports, the following vessels 
bound for Europe: From Detroit, Caroline, and G. D. 
Dousman, for Liverpool ; Gold Hunter, for Bordeaux ; 
Graud Turk, for Hamburg—and from Cleaveland, J. 
G. Deshlor, Queenstown. They were all loaded with 
staves and lumber. 

Femate Preacuers.—At the late session of the Des 
Moines (lowa) Conference of the United Brethren, it 
was “ Resolved, that we recommend those sisters, who 
have grace and ability to preach, to act as co-laborers 
with us.” According to this action, Pheba Benton and 
Elizabeth Frankhouser were granted recommendations 
to labor as preachers. 

Arizona.—The Arizonian, published at Tubac, Ari- 
zona, a file of which bas been received by the over- 
land mail, contains the proceedings of a meeting held 
in Arizova city on the 8th inst., at which expressions 
of strong disapprobation of the course of Congress to- 
wards Arizona were made, as well as an urgent re- 
quest for the co-operation of the citizens throughout 
the Territory, with a view to éstablish and maintain an 
independent Government. 

Came.s.—The Selma (Ala.) Sentinel, of May, says: 

“The camels purchased from Capt. Machado, last 
week, seem to answer many useful purposes. The 
other day, one of the animals, with rider, brought 
twelve bushels of shelled cora to town to mill. So 
one camel, in milling alone, will answer the purpose 
of a wagon and two mules, and will travel over the 
ground four times as quick as two mules. Weunder- 
stan@ that tdaey have been tried in the plow, and an- 
swer the purpose admirably, being docile and easily 
wanaged.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovranp Meat.—Flour is quiet Receipts of Flour 
continue light, and holders are generally firm. Sales 
of good superfine are reported at 6 75 a $7; common 
extra at $7 00, and good Western extra at $7 50. The 
sales to the bome trade are limited between $6 75 
and $8 50 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 50, and the 
latter at $4 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is in limited demand but steady. 
Sales of Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 64 a 1 68, 
and white at $1 75 a1 85. Rye issellingat90¢. Corn 
is firm, but comes in slowly. Sales of yellow at 90 
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cts., afloat. Oats are in fair demand. Sales of prime 
Pennsylvania at 50 a 51 cents. 

CLoveRsEED comes forward slowly, and prime lot 
are in demand at $5 50 per 64 lbs. No change jy 
Timothy or Flaxseed. The former is worth $1 Sih a 
$2, and the latter $1 70 a 1 72 per bushel. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADR. 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences op 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $6¢, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absen 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol. 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents pe 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks Latin, Greek 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori. 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Altleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m, 


YUMMER BOARDING in a health 
mountain scenery, can te obtained 
re C6., Pa. Objections on account 
endant expense in travel will be obvi 
n in usual rates of board. For particulan 
WM. HICKLEN, 
Fleming P. O., Centre Co., Pa. 


ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs bis 
{ friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut st, 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep always 
on band a large collection of Friends’ Books, together 
with S-hool and Miscellaneous Books 

He is prepared to furnisb Libraries with whatever 
books may be wanted at very low prices. 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st. 

‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
. YOUNG MEW AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance 
the otber in the middle ofthe session. No extn 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m, 


rer AVADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES 
'4 TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, 0 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue i 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing term 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietor, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, Assi 
Maceirx B. Jackson, t eee 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
Wittram CHANDLER, 
Susanna G CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 





i Proprietors. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bi 
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